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There ts grandeur in graves—there ts glory im 
oloom , 
For out of the gloom future brightness is born, 
As after the night comes the sunrise of morn; 
And the graves of the dead with the grass over- 
: LQTOWN 
May yet form the footstool of liberty’s throne, 
And each stngtle wreck tn the war-path of night, 
Shall yet be a rock tn the temple of right. 


FATHER RYAN, 
The Poet Chaplain of the Confederacy. 
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P TOK REAL ISSUE. 


ue THIS IS NOT A POLITICAL TREATISE, 
cw BUT A BOOK OF ROUSING STORIES. 


‘ ‘ ’ OrtL ’ ’ y ‘ * + “ ‘ 
If your eastern friends have sent you a marked copy of ‘‘What’s the Matter With Kansas, 
° , ry ae SY , ee ° : : By 
return the compliment by sending them ‘The Real Issue.” It’s an antidote—on the theory 
- ‘ . rm i i) e A - - ” 
that the hair of the dog is good for his bite. ‘The Real Issue” is a book of Kansas stories. 
ry ° . & r . 
romances, sketches and tales. ‘They are old-fashioned stand up for Kansas stories. 
s 
Here’s what the papers say: 
. 
| Buffalo (N. Y.) “Commercial: There St.. Louis “Globe-Democrat”: The 
4 is some very good work in the stories . ‘*Keal [ssue”’ deals with the neculiar pol- 
told by W. A. White under the title of ‘Dahite “Beaic’? Tae eutlina det itics and domestic life which have made 
the ‘*Real Issue.” They give one un- Witehita Kagle: The author 7 ee Kansas the most talked about state in the 
questionably a vivid presentation of cer- devotion to the State, his beliet age Pn Union. ‘The author is a keen observer, a 
tain phases of western life. The hu- is greater, better, prettier than all the shrewd analytic dissector of every phase 
mor in these stories is racy and the pa- states beside, glows in this story. Every of Kansas humanity and withal possesses 
thos impressive. There is about the Kansas man should read this book. a rugged humor that runs through every 
book a savor of genuineness and origi- stroke of his virile pen. 
yl nality that is refreshing. 
Scranton (Pa.) “Tribune: In that , 
editorial Mr. White was the caustic and Chieago “Post:”’ The impression Boston “Globe: The ‘*Real Issue” 
the humorous partisan. But in these |} gained by reading Mr. White's tales is contains a collection ef original and in- 
fifteen stories we have him revealed not dissimilar to the first idea of Kip- teresting stories showing a deep insight 
with ready humor softened by equally ling. Mr. White has pathos that goes into human nature with much of sympa- 
ready sympathy and both dominated with true humor. thy for its failures and weaknesses. 
by vigorous masculinity. 
Hartford (Conn.) “Courant:** There : . zits ee besa 
of Philadelphia ‘“‘Ledger:” Stories from are fresh observations and a_ happy New York “Sun:" The stories entitle 
Kansas are unusual enough to invite at- touch in William A White’s book. Mr. dae ge gor ogg Rac tl neg iyi 
tention. These in the “Real Issue” have Mr. White has decided humor, and he oft Snor ni I ds ata a ga f a 
other merit than novelty. They are in- narrates local life with a good deal of of humor ip See o As mT Or Imag- 
teresting. They are picturesque; they literary flavor and an occasioual bit of perigee ap . or rts e. le Storles 
are true in local color, character and pathos that is unstrained and true. We ee 
purpose, and are well worth reading. shall hope for more from Mr. White. 
~ . . ° rym 
Get a book for the friends who have gone away. It will bring them back to Kansas. The 
4 first edition has been sold and the second edition is about ready. / 
i ; 
e x‘ a 
For Sale by All Booksellers. Price $1.25. 
h . | 
he ~ 
ae Ape | | 
a ay «& Uhiams, Chicago. 
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Se minmenetenetiinnen — —_— - 


Menus 3 98. 


O unite in a larger fellow- 


existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
‘mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of ‘the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 

From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
ie ligious Societies. 


aa | 


Charity should have four objects: First, to give re- 
lief promptly, fittingly and tenderly; second, to prevent 
unwise alms-giving,; third, to raise the relieved familtes 
into independence wherever possible, fourth, to take care 
that no child is raised a pauper. 

Relief, Protection, Elevation and Prevention ave the 
four corner-stones of the modern charitable organisation. 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


es: ool || 


Last week we gave the portrait of an American 
worker who has turned his ninety years. The Jn- 
quirer from London, just received, tells how Dr. Marti- 
neau, the Englishman of over ninety years, recently 
officiated at a wedding and “walked down to Essex 
Hall to pay his annual subscriptions,” both of which in- 
dicate commendable activity and high service. 


nae + or 0 h- eH 


“The difference between landscape and landscape is 
small, but the difference between beholders is great,” 
says IXmerson. Like “Sir Launfal,” of Lowell’s poem, 
thousands go over land and sea in search of the Holy 
Grail that is found within their own castle gate at home. 
by our thresholds grows the same flower of revelation 
that blooms upon the holy mountains of the prophet. 


re ole 


The recent gift of one million dollars by J. Pierpont 
Morgan to the New York Lying-in Hospital is signifi- 
cant not only as being the largest donation ever made 
a charity of this kind, but also, inasmuch as it calls 
attention to a far-reaching beneficence that carries the 
amenities of medical science and art into the homes of 
the poor and the suffering, and also because it promotes 
study along lines which have been too much neglected. 
Our contemporary, the Reform Advocate, says that 


ship and co-operation, such . 


Socneeeneennianeannn 


“Obstetrics was not granted the dignity of a separate 


chair in our colleges until thirty years ago, and that in 


Chicago, up to two years ago, there was no place where 
a student could get adequate practical knowledge on 
this subject.” When we remember the single fact that 
a large percentage of the blind of the world are such 
from ignorance or carelessness at child birth, the 1m- 
portance of this development becomes manifest. 


pe -2e- —<J 


When men grasp at their inspiration with selfish and 
definite clutch they lose it. The veriest Nimrod admits 
that the joys of the chase are found in the pursuit more 
than the capture. The bird is beautiful upon the 
bough, suggesting to Victor Hugo the buoyancy of the 
soul’s trust in immortality, for however yielding the 
twig it “sings on unfrightened, knowing he hath his 
wings.” The woman, greedy of adornment, covets the 
bird and pins it upon her hat and it becomes ghastly 
as a charnel house, loathesome as a corpse, suggestive 
of a cold heart beneath. Its beauty is that of the pol- 
ished marble urn upon a tombstone. 


Ee - eel os 


“The Moral Educational Society” of Boston has re- 
cently been discussing the question, “Is the proposed 
Christian amendment to the National Constitution 
moral?” An epitome of the leading paper by Mrs. 
Mason 1s published as a leaflet. It contains a striking 
summary of the argument in favor of the amendment 
as offered before the congressional committee last 
March. ‘The essayist comes to the conclusion that 
what the United States constitution needs is not the 
introduction of the word “God,” but the introduction 
of the word “woman.” Given to woman her natural 
right to be the co-worker and the equal of man before 
the law that together they may “Christ-like, preserve 
the moral power of the liberty of the sons of God.” 


The inauguration of Dr. Conaty as rector of the 
Catholic University, of America at Washington, in the 
place of the genial Bishop Keane, is an event of more 


*than passing interest to the non-Catholic, as well as 


the Catholic world. The leading address was made 
by Cardinal Gibbons, who here, as always, breathed 
the spirit of love and progress into his words. The 
following sentences may lead to results different from 
those expected by the speakers, but that they will lead 
to high and noble issues no one will doubt. 

Said the Cardinal: 


“Let the watchword of the Catholic university be ‘Revela- 
tion and science, religion and patriotism, God and our 
country.’ If I had the privilege of modifying the constitu- 


tion of the United States I would not expunge or alter 


a single paragraph, a single line, or a single word of that 
immortal instrument. The constitution is admirably adapted 
to the growth and expansion of the Catholic religion, and 
the Catholic religion is — adapted to the genius 


A trial subscription to THE NEW UNITY for three months, 25 cents. 
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. 
of the constitution. They fit together like two links in 
the same chain. 
“Here, thank God, our government holds over us the 


arm of its protection, without interfering with our God-— 


given liberties as expounders of the divine law. Let the 
university be vindicator not only of religion and science, 
but also of the civil and political institution of our be- 
loved country.” 

The incoming rector said: 

“Truth is one as God is one, whether it be sought for in 
the moral or scientific order. There is no secret in nature 
which can offer danger to truth.” 


rer 71 eo -0lUlU 


Last week we presented the earnest face of our 
nonagenarian brother, the Rev. John 5S. Brown ot 
Lawrence, Kan. While the paper was passing through 
the press we received the following communication 
from this ninety-year-young citizen, which we gladly 
print, not only as evidence of the interest of this citizen, 
but as a hopeful sign of the reconstruction on many 
lines for which this paper pleads: 

Brother Beloved: It may be of interest to some of the 
readers of Tur New Uniry that the Hon. William A. 
Harris, a Virginian by birth, and a confederate soldier 
in the rebel army, has just been chosen United States 
Senator of Kansas to succeed Senator Peffer. ‘his inci- 
dent shows how completely the yawning gulf between the 
North and the South has been bridged. This event causes 
no excitement or unfavorable criticism. Mr. Harris is an 
honest, capable man. He is a well-to-do farmer, and will 
he watehful of the interests of his constituents and of the 
country at large; in short, he is the right man in the right 
ss oe 


place, 
Pp 2 - —«J 


The constitution and by-laws of the Civic Church of 


Nyenver are before us. An elaborate scheme looking 
toward the confederation of the humane forces and a 
concentration of the redeeming agencies of the city. 
llere are some sentences from its declaration of prin- 
ciples: | 

The city is the latest and fullest development of that 
organized living through which the Brotherhood of Man 
may be actually realized and made manifest. 

* *k *K 

We believe that Religion stands for Truth, Justice and 
Love. This religion we therefore recognize as a mighty 
force in human affairs, ever making for righteousness. 

We believe that this mighty force has for its highest 
mission the redemption of the world, by the lifting of 
humanity into such conditions of harmony, health, strength, 
intelligence and happiness as will prepare the way for the 
doing of God’s will and the coming of His kingdom, “on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

————. 

A recent number of the Christian Register epitomizes 
in an interesting way the work of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church of New York, which it calls a “Metropolitan 
Its year-book is a volume of 337 pages, its 
annual income amounts to upward of $167,000. The 
pastor has five assistant ministers, besides a large corps 
of lay workers. But the most important thing said in 
this connection is “the sermons from its pulpit are full 
of life and spirituality.” This should be noted by the 
large number of people, particularly of the would-be 
liberal churches, who assume that the working church 


is necessarily a mechanical church, that week-day activ- 


ity in the church is destructive of Sunday spirituality 
We believe the reverse is true. The 


and ideality. 
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minister that holds himself aloof from the life and 
problems of the community in which he lives is the 
minister whose sermons are most in danger of being 
cold words falling upon cold hearts, sitting in cold 
pews, placed in a church that lowers the spiritual tem- 
perature of the locality in which it is located. 


=-<-- —@ 


Last Sunday was a red letter day for the cause of 
scientific charity in Chicago. For once the cause of 
the Bureau of Associated Charities received worthy 
attention. Dr. Gunsaulus’ church was filled with the 
right kind of people to listen to the address of Robert 
Treat Paine of Boston, who for eighteen years has 
been president of the Associated Charities of that city, 
consequently he spoke “as one with authority,” and his 
words, we trust, carried conviction. Already the city 
of Chicago is beginning to reap another crop of the 
humiliating fruit of unwise charity. Just a week be- 
lore the startling cry of “starvation” was heard in pul- 
pit and in press, the good heart of mayor and of capi- 
talist said, “Away with science. MHasten to relieve. 
Let prudence come after.” Soup houses were started, 
the police were made almoners of an emergency fund. 
Just a week later the cry was, “Lo! the tramp is on the 
move to Chicago! The unworthy ones are in the lead, 
the deserving poor still suffer in obscurity.” The 
words of Mr. Paine were most opportune. We trust 
they will not go unheeded. We clip the following 
from a morning paper, which inadequately represents 
the wisdom and the eloquence of the man who has 
found out that wealth means opportunity and responsi- 
bility: 


“Continuing, Mr. Paine gave the history of the associated 
charity movement from its inception in London, in 1869, 
until the present. He reviewed the work in Boston with 
its various relief societies, all quartered under one roof 
and in harmonious co-operation. He quoted figures to show 
the decided falling off in professional Vagraney and the 
desertion of Boston by the tramp fraternity for more fruit- 
ful fields in the South and West. 

“Coming to local conditions, Mr. Paine said that Chicago 
was the most important field of the central states. He 
urged a complete co-operation of all existing organizations 
with some central body, as the Bureau of Associated 
(‘barities, to investigate and direct the relief offered by 
the various bodies: 

“Continuing, Mr. Paine’ said that, though it always 
sounded harsh, except in cases of emergency, he was op- 
posed to the giving of relief except in the form of wages. 
By personal, kindly visitation and thorough investigation 
pauperism could be reduced to a minimum and the needy 
made capable of assisting themselves. He urged especial 
sare in the relief of families with dependent children. to 
avoid pauperism. 

“Kor the treatment of the impostors, those who could, but 
would not work, Mr. Paine advocated such measures as 
the establishment of woodyards where relief was given 
only in exchange for labor. Such an institution would 
make Chicago an unattractive spot for tramps and would 
make starvation exceedingly rare. 

“In conclusion, Mr. Paine expressed himself as confident 
that this would probably be the last of the years of ad- 
versity. Matters were being shaped so that good times 
would inevitably result. Those possessed of wealth were 
beginning to understand better the conditions of the poor 
and the chasm between them was being bridged. Chicago, 
he added, was doing much to hurry on good times by giving 
to the country a capable secretary of the treasury in Lyman 
J. Gage.” 
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On To Nashville. 


Last week we announced that Dr. Thomas and the 
editor of this paper were at Nashville, Tenn., whither 
they went as president and general secretary of the 
Liberal Congress of Religion, to consult with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Tennessee Centennial in rela- 
tion to the next meeting of that body. Although they 
went upon the crest of the cold wave, which even in 
Nashville reached the zero point, they found a most cor- 
dial and interesting reception, and the results of their 
consultation were very satisfactory and promise a 
meeting next October of great significance. The cor- 
diality of the invitation extended by letters, which were 
read at the Indianapolis meeting, was amply sustained. 
' The executive committee had appointed before our 
arrival a special local committee to confer with the 
officers of the Congress—Herman Justi, Esq., chief of 
the Bureau of Promotion and Publicity; Rev. Isidore 
Lewinthal, Rabbi of the Jewish Congregation, and Col. 
E. W. Cole, one of the leading Methodist lavmen of the 
city. After a full discussion of the situation with this 
special committee, the representatives of the Congress 
were received by the full board of the executive com- 
mittee at their regular session on Thursday afternoon, 
January 28. This committee consists of twenty-two 
members and represents the administrative body of the 
exposition. The general: purpose and spirit of the 
Congress were explained by the president, Dr. Thomas, 
and he was followed by the secretary of the Congress 
with more specific details of the method and the out- 
lined plan of the Religious Parliament proposed to be 
held in Nashville. After a season of questioning the 
board unammously confirmed the invitation pre- 
viously extended, and tendered the use of the audi- 
torium building on the grounds for the day sessions 
of the Congress, to be held October 12 to 17 inclusive. 
The evening sessions to be held in an adequate audi- 
torium in the heart of the city, to be provided by 
the local committee. The board further pledged such 
co-operation and hospitality as lay within their power. 
The plan of the meeting has already been submitted 
by letter to the directors of the Congress and approved 
by the majority of them in ity general features as fol- 
lows: ) 

Opening session on Tuesday night. The main meet- 
ings of the Parliament to continue through Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, holding two ses- 
sions each day, in the forenoon and evening, leaving 
the afternoons open for section work in special depart- 
ments and for the discussion of practical methods. 
The sessions to be given to the discussion of large 
topics such as the “Bible and Higher Criticism,” “Com- 
parative Religions,” “Sociology in Its Relation to Re- 
ligion,” “The Fraternity of the Sects,” “The Religious 
Status of the South, Past, Present and Prospective,” 
ete. On Sunday the pulpits of the city so far as possi- 
ble will be given over to the leading speakers in attend- 
ance. In the afternoon and evening there will be large 
mass meetings in as many places as can be arranged 
for. | : 

In March it is planned for the president and secre- 
tary to return to meet the local clergy of the city of 
Nashville and to present the interests of the Congress 


/ 


; 
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to the Nashville public. Dr. Thomas remained to meet 
the leading gentlemen of the city in one of the clubs 
of the city and to further the interests of the Congress, 
last Saturday evening. 

The friends of the Congress, of social progress and of 
religious unity and the spiritual elevation that will 
spring therefrom have reason to look forward with 
lively interest to these meetings. The tide of local 
enthusiasm, state patriotism and the civic and 
artistic quickening that come from the exposition will 
make oneal. hearts and receptive the minds. of 
thousands of peop Me the direction of religious thought 
and feelings and will enable them to receive impressions 
and to entertain ideas of which they would otherwise 
die ignorant. 

The preparation already made for the exposition was 
such as to startle and delight the representatives of the 
Congress. Here is already a beautiful “White City” 
In miniature, much nearer a state of completion than 
was the White City in Chicago on the first of February, 
1893. The architects, who, we believe, are all Ten- 
nessee men, have profited by the architectural inspira- 
tions of the great White City. ‘They have not ventured 
upon reckless experiments but have kept safely in touch 
with classic forms and established models, the result 
of which is delightful grace and harmony.. The park, 
within easy reach of the city, includes two hundred 
acres, upon which are already erected twelve main 
In all, it is. esti- 
mated there will be about one hundred structures on 
the ground. The Commerce Building covers 500x315 
feet of ground; the Minerals and Forestry Building, 
400X455; the Transportation Building, 400x120; the 
Agricultural Building, 125x175; the Woman’s Build- 
ing, 160x85 feet. The Auditorium, in which the Con- 
eress is to hold its parliament, has a seating capacity of 
six thousand. In addition there will be the Machinery 
Hall, the Children’s Building, the Negro Building, the 
sHorticultural Building, the Live Stock Arena and, the 
crowning feature, a studied reproduction so far as pos- 
sible of the deathless Parthenon as it appeared in the 
golden age of Pericles. This building has its brick 
walls and steel and glass roof. It is fire-proof and wil! 
contain the fine art exhibit. A statue of Pallas Athena 
is now being made in Paris. The History building, 
planned after the Erechtheon will stand near by as it 
once stood on the Acropolis. Here are mimic lakes and 
charming streams, one of them bridged over by a fac 
simile of the Rialto. The city of Memphis and the 
Shelby County in which it is located have reconstructed 
for us a pyramid with Egyptian porticos, columns and 
decorations marking the entrances. Altogether, the 
exhibit as now offered is a most touching significant 
witness of the reconstructive power of the South. It 
is an evidence of the reawakening South. The city of 
Nashville has already put about half a million of dol- 
lars into this venture. The Federal Government has 
appropriated a million and a half, and the state legisla- 
ture is now considering the appropriation of another 
million. Besides, several states of the Union are mak- 
ing provision for special buildings and exhibits. 


buildings and many minor ones. 


The present writer remembers Nashville during an- 
other cold spell, when in the winter of 1864-65 the in- 
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coherent army of General Thomas on the inside were 
sorely pressed by the heroic but tattered and suffering 
army of General Hood on the outside; when Fort 
Negley bristled with guns and the Granny White Pike 
was lined with bayonets. Surely “spears have been 


beaten into plowshares and swords into pruning 
hooks.” The high lines of Father Ryan, which we 


print on our title page this week, the beloved laureate of 
the lost cause, will become a verified prophecy in our 
cveneration. | 

The Congress offers an opportunity for the devout 
believers of all faiths to come next October and cele- 
brate the great reconciliation. Let them crown the 
high climax with devout thanksgiving and holy counsel 
over the things held in common, and the responsibilities 
that spring therefrom. It will be an opportunity for 
the friends in the North to make the acquaintance of the 
brothers and sisters of the South, at the same time 
witness what a hundred years hath wrought for the 
state of Tennessee. On June I, 1796, it was admitted 
as the sixteenth state of the Union. At the end of a 
hundred years it rises out of the ashes of a fratricidal 
war into this high celebration of the triumphs of peace. 
Let the friends begin now to save money and make 
time to attend this festival of love and beauty. An in- 
vitation will be immediately extended to all the re- 
ligious organizations of every faith in the country to be 
present and, so far as time and space permit, all phases 
of sincere faith will be asked to take part in the exer- 
cises. The Hebrew Union of American Rabbis has 
already voted three hundred dollars. The directors 
of the Itree Religious Association have instructed its 
committee to expend not more than five hundred dol- 
lars. Let others go and do likewise. Questions and 
suggestions are solicited from all quarters. THE NEw 
Unity will devote itself to this cause and it asks for the 
continued co-operation of all the old friends and it 
seeks to establish relations with many new ones. 
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Queer Doings at Washington. 


Never before but once did this country have such 
a rush and crowd of great problems, and that was 
exactly one hundred years ago. There is some reason 
for believing that times and events move in cycles. 
Then, as now, the immigration question was at the 
front, and the old Federal party raised the years neces- 
sary to naturalization to sixteen. When Jefferson and 
the popular wave of 1800 came into power this new law 
was promptly abrogated. The present egg of mischief 
has been laid by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, and 
forbids the admission into this country of anyone who 
cannot read five lines of the constitution, etc. If the 
proviso were that anyone who cannot read five lines of 
the constitution sensibly should be sent out of the coun- 
try, it would be just as good statesmanship, and might 


rid us of one or two senators. Senator Chandler wants 


an amendment to prevent Canadians from crossing.the 
imaginary line between the two countries to do a day’s 
work. Do any Yankees ever cross the same line to 
sell a load of farm produce in Canada or get a contrac- 
tor’s job? 

Let our Washington legislators set to work at the 
problem why, with all the factors of prosperity, that 1s, 
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immense crops, more wealth per capita than is owned by 
any other people, and a trade balance of $300,000,000 
for 1896 in our favor, we are running behind in na- 
tional expenses at the rate of $90,000 a day. It cannot 
be lack of tariff enough, for we now have tariff on a 
basis of forty to sixty per cent., while in the fifties, with 
a tariff on the basis of 22 per cent., we were prosperous 
on land and sea. To-day we have less commercial 
marine by one-half that in 1797, but in 1855 we had 
tonnage nearly equal to Great Britain. As for agricul- - 
ture, in the fifties our output was ten per cent. above 
that of our manufactures; now it is forty per cent. below. 
Yet of all our exports for the last two years, seventy 
per cent. has been of agricultural products. 

The Arbitration Treaty is said to be in danger of re- 
jection by the Senate. While all the civilized world is 
congratulating us over a most wonderful step of hu- 
man progress, our senators are threatening to throw 
the whole matter overboard. The reasons given for this 
astounding action of our treaty makers are as follows: 
Some of the senators, like Mr. Lodge, are of the jingo 
sort, who will oppose because of a superfluous amount 
of selfish Americanism; others are angry at Secretary 
Olney, and don’t like President Cleveland. Others 
wish to defer the confirmation till the Mclinley ad- 
ministration can share the glory. The fact seems to 
be that some of our doughty senators really wanted a 
war with England over the Venezuela humbug. That 
the common sense of the American people should have 
overruled that inconsiderate blunder of Mr. Cleveland, 
and should now place us in a condition to avoid any 
future possibility of war, is more than.they relish. The 
postponed treaty is exactly on the line of the original 
and genuine Monroe Doctrine. That was a limited al- 
liance of Great Britain and the United States against 
the ambitions and aggressiveness of despotism; this 
coes farther, and creates between the two countries a 
perpetual alliance for freedom. England sees the ad- 
vantage she will receive in the increased cordial intent 
between us, as against the less progressive and less 
liberal powers of Europe. In this Americans should 
find equal cause for rejoicing. Are we not all Anglo- 
Saxon brothers? Is not our mission one? The only 
argument of weight agdfnst the treaty is that of Hon. 
I. J. Phelps, who urges that such a treaty would end 
our right to enforce the Monroe Doctrine against 
England. But that is exactly what we want of the 
treaty? Wewanta clear understanding that this coun- 
try never again will be plunged into an insane war 
panic, as it was when President Cleveland issued his 
celebrated Venezuela pronunciamento. The people re- 
versed that action. Mr. Cleveland has had the good 
sense to see his blunder, and has carried out the will 
of the people. The Senate must not fool with the peo- 


ple. 
Two very marked changes are being discussed 
earnestly by the people. (1) The decrease of legisla- 


tion, by displacing annual sessions of legislators with 
biennial sessions; and the other the election of senators 
by the people directly, rather than through legislatures. 
The biennial session has everything in its favor so far 
as the state laws are concerned—provided meanwhile 
‘the national government does not go on with legisla- 
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tion, and concentrate more and more at Washington 
of the power and influence that legitimately belong to 
the states. Already all eyes turn to the national capt- 
tal. The states are relatively weaker and weaker. 
Federalism, which was so stoutly emphasized by Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Madison and the constitution makers in 
general, is in danger of lapsing into a centralized 
eovernment. Let us have, however, less law-making in 
all directions. The people do not need it.* We are 
neither paupers nor criminals. Law-making has be- 
come a passion if not quite an insanity. One-fifth the 
time used up at state capitals and at the national capi- 
tal would cover all exigencies, and save us a vast waste 
and a burdensome, if not ultimately ruinous, taxation. 
The election-of senators by the people is demanded, 1f 
we would escape the utter degradation of honor and 
dignity of the United States Senate. Not only are ring- 
men sent to Washington to fill the upper house, over 
the will of the masses of the people, but a lower grade 
is constantly selected. Those states that once sent 
such men as Wm. H. Seward and Charles Sumner and 
Henry Clay are now represented by men scarcely up to 
the grade of average caucus politicians—in some cases 
mere tools of machine managers. By all means, if 
corruption is to go on make it as difficult as possible 
for one man to boss a State. Ee P,P. 
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It would not seem possible that womencould read unmoved 
the thrilling descriptions of the way in which egrets’ feath- 
ers are obtained—that the birds have to be shot when they 
are watching over their newly hatched young, leaving the 
nestlings to die of starvation: or those other descriptions of 


the soft furs called ‘‘Persian lamb,” which are obtained by © 


killing the mother—the Astrakhan goat—in order to strip 
the fur from the unborn young. In most cases, of course, 
these facts are unknown. Indeed, it appears that many 
women are not aware that the supposed “egrets” are feath- 
ers at all, but had thought them delicate preparations of 
silk. The test comes after they have made the discovery. 
How much difference will it then make among the many? 
How much will it weigh against the solemn edict of that 
unknown authority, Fashion, which announces, “They will 
be worn?” 

In reality the evil lies deeper than the surface, and we 
must, to vindicate such women at all, look in a different 
direction. First, the excuse which so many thoughtless 
persons make—‘Someone else will if I do not;” “So long 


as the bird is dead, why not wear the wings?’—is much 
more persuasive among women than among men, simply 
because women have been left so wholly ignorant of busi- 
ness. To men, demand and supply mean something; the 
youngest boy who has traded in postage stamps knows that 
‘if nobody buys a thing people will soon cease to sell it. The 
remedy is that women should be left less ignorant of such 
simple principles. Then the whole question of the’follies of 
fashion drives us deeper than the surface again. Iivery 
man feels privileged to shake his head because his wife or 
his sister wishes to be in the fashion. Unluckily he feels 
equally justified in shaking his head if she is dressed un- 
fashionably. . | 

Not that he knows of himself whether she is thus dressed 
or not, but he knows through other women; and she knows 
that he will know; so that it ends in her dressing for other 
women in order that he may approve of her. It is just 
possible that the advance of common sense may bring with 
it more equality between the sexes in this respect, and 
possibly by their joint efforts they may at least develop a 
little independence and save the birds. An American In- 
dian’s wife unquestionably would feel very much disap- 
pointed if her particular Red Cloud or Rain-in-the-Face did 
not wear as fine feathers as any other chief. Civilization 
has already carried us beyond that necessity, and perhaps, 
under civilization, the husbands may yet cease to expect it 
of their wives. When that time comes, the egretS may remain 
safe—if, indeed, they are not exterminated meanwhilé, as 
seems probable.—Harper’s Bazaar. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


Quantity of Life. 

There is a vast difference between the conscious life of 
the worm and the most savage man. In what we may 
distinguish as quantity and quality of life the savage is 
almost inconeceivably richer and higher. In the largest, 
perhaps the truest sense, we may say that the whole uni- 
verse is as a body for each creature to live in and through. 
‘The life of each sun, planet, creature and thing flows out- 
ward as ceaseless working foree in the evolution of the 
universe, seen and unseen, all things live’ in, and through, 
and for all, in Nature’s infinite occult ways. The souls of 
the wornr and of man, in Nature, let us also Say in God, 
are heirs of infinite being. How shall we mark the plain 
difference of creature lives then? May we not define it 
simply as a difference of quantity and quality of conscious 
life attained? The soul of the savage: has awakened and 
grown into the knowledge and use of a great deal more of 
the world than the worm. Consider for a moment the 
measure of the conscious life of the worm, as well as we 
can, crawling in the mould and darkness of the earth-clod 
with organs and senses that reach not beyond the foot or 
rod of earth he crawls through. This is all the world to 
him, for it is all he feels and knows. What to him is the 
limitless outer and upper world of sunshine and sky, of 
trees, flowers and countless millions of higher creatures? 
Little or nothing. While it all, as an unseen, unknown 


higher realm of being helps feed and mould his body and 


life, he is unconscious of it. Look at the savage in con- 


trast. The soul of the savage has arisen and awakened 
into a vast, rich upper world of stars and clouds, of plants, 
animals and man, the worm hears and sees not. Hope, fear, 
delight, love and striving, are a hundred or a million fold 
nore in the man than in the worm. This is Nature’s evolu- 
tion. It marks on one line what we mean by increasing 
quantity of life. The individualized soul is living out more 
and more into, and through the universe. More knowledge 
and art, in astronomy, chemistry, agriculture, architecture. 
musie and literature, these mark increasing life. In this 
evolution the whole world is becoming more sand more 
body and instrument the soul of man lives in and through. 

The stars, clouds, ocean and woods, sunlight, tempests 


‘and earthquakes and electricity, all these elements and 


chergies of Nature, are coming to serve man more abun- 
dantly and more richly as wide-reaching, strong-working 
eyes, hands and feet, veins, arteries and nerve threads of 
liis rising and widening consciousness of being. Will there 
be. any limit to man’s evolutionary growth in science and 
art of the world, this increase in quantity of life? We 
‘an conceive of none, since the soul’s heritage in the uni- 
verse and God appears infinite. From the amcba to the 
worm, from the worm to insect bird and beast, from 
beast to savage man, from the savage to a Plato, Newton, 


Goethe or Emerson, more life, even more and better life 


is Nature’s upward way, answering to the soul’s divine 
hunger and aspiration. What a wonderful growth in knowl- 
edge and art of the world in the last half century; and 
still the human call and reach are more light, more life. 
‘he forecast for the twentieth century is ten or a hundred 
fold more knowledge and art for man than to-day. This 
we call evolution, the progress of the AES. "Tis the soul 
in the rocks, plants, animals and man, striving upward, 
attaining step by step, her immortal heritage of infinite 
conscious being. Is this increase in quantity of life all 
the end of evolution? Is it the most and best of existence? 
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Will perfecting science and art solve the problem of our 
being? Will they alone yield immortal strength, beauty 
and peace? No; it appears never so to be in human ex- 
perience. A nation may develop a great litfe in science and 
art, and yet be very poor in righteousness, racked with dis- 
content, even groveling in debauchery. Increasing quan- 
tity of life alone seems never to yield in a nation’s progress 
true strength, wealth and peace. 

Great scholarship may of itself yield to the individual 
only weariness and loneliness. Great wealth and power, 
without sanctification, may turn any moment into poverty 
and bondage for the man or woman. One may live in 
a palace, yet find no true, sweet home-life for the soul. 
So a man may live in a palace of knowledge and art he 
has built up and yet be miserably poor, life’s truest joy, 
beauty and wealth farther from him than from the slave 
in the field or the beggar in the street. Consider the 
growth of the civilized world the last fifty years. In 
knowledge and use of the visible universe we live ten or 
a hundred fold more than the first half of this century. 
Again what were the science and art of Jesus, of St. John, 
or St. Francis compared with ours? Is our generation so 
much more righteous, beautiful and at peace than this we 
call the ignorant past? We know that knowledge and 
mechanies of this world have increased in marvelous ways. 
What is the increase of strong, hopeful, trusting, loving 
life of the millions? Sometimes we seem as if about to 
be swamped in the growing quantity of our living; as if 
its attendant weariness and fears and discontent would 
Swallow us up. Something more is needed than: quantity 
of life.. There must be another, a higher line of the soul’s 
immortal awakening and growth wherein is found the true 
harmony and wealth of days, else was Jesus a human 
mockery, St. Paul Nature’s lie to the Striving soul, St. 
Francis evolution’s idiot. 

We meet men and women with little science and art of 
the-schools, the quantity of their lives appears very small, 
yet we are ever conscious that in some beauty and wealth 
of life no science or art can give, they have risen far over 
us. In and from their words and deeds a certain spirit 
and power of peace, of loveliness and righteousness spring 
and flow with wondrous light and blessedness no science 
explains, no mere art of itself can ever yield. We know 
they have entered into that immortal heritage of higher 
being that Jesus possessed, a kind of “holy of holies” of 
this world, before which the truest science and art bow 
in conscious-littleness and weakness. ‘This is the grandeur 
aud beauty, the peace and wealth, born of the higher 
quality of life. We mark here and there men and women 
who in society, business and polities are little heard and 
known. By the hurrying, vain, clamorous millions, striving 
to possess the world, they are counted of little importance. 
All the while the truer thinking, clearer seeing recognize 
im such a certain’ nobility of character, a certain power 
and loveliness of spirit that in Nature’s more occult and 
ascended ways are feeding, moulding and upleading the 
world more truly and abundantly than all others. Is the 
visible quantity of their lives small? Does it make no 
clamor or show to the crowd? Well, we say the quality of 
their lives is so high and pure it outruns and overworks in 
diviner ways all the science and art of worldly things. 
"Tis more to be desired as man’s truer living. It manifests 
more the soul’s eternal realities of being. 

This we reach and behold then as a higher law and 
fact of human experience, that to increase the quantity of 
life is well. ’Tis one side of Nature’s evolution, the ever- 
ascending lower, not the upper. For while all growth in 
science and art, all increasing knowledge and use of the 
world to the man or nation, are for real power, loveliness, 
righteousness and peace, they can be such only as a soul 
of something higher informs and uses them. 

We call this something higher religion, or worship and 
service of the soul of the universe. 

It is manifest in the spiritual quality of life—as best we 
can define it. It is the higher divinity appearing in man. 

M. A. CRAM. 
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Bird Day in the Schools. 


iF 

The observance of Arbor Day by the schools has been 
so successful that it has been suggested that a Bird Day, 
to be devoted to instructing the children in the value of 
our native birds and the best means of protecting them, 
night with propriety be added to the school calendar. The 
idea of setting apart one day in the year for the planting 
of trees was first suggested nearly twenty-five years ago 
by the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, now Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. More than a million trees were planted on the first 
Arbor Day, and the importance of the day has gradually 
increased, until it has come to be observed in nearly every 
state and territory in the Union. One of the greatest bene- 
fits of Arbor Day is the sentiment and interest aroused in 
the subject of trees and in the broader study of Nature. 


It is believed that the observance of a Bird Day would ap- 
peal to our people—particularly. our youth—even more 
strongly. 

Bird Day is more than a suggestion. It has been already 
adopted in at least two cities with marked success, but as 

vet it is still an experiment. Apparently the idea originated 
with Prof. C. A. Babcock, superintendent of schools in Oil 
City, Pa., who wrote to the Department of Agriculture in 
1894, urging the establishment of such a day, and stating 
that May 4 would be observed as Bird Day in Oil City. 
In reply, the Secretary of Agriculture sent the following 
letter: 

Washington, D. C., April 23, 1894. 
Mr. GC. A. Babeock, Superintendent of Schools, Oil City, Pa. 

Dear Sir:—Your proposition to establish a “Bird Day” on 
the same general _ as “Arbor Day” has my cordial ap- 
proval. 

Such a movement can hardly fail to promote the develop- 
nent of a healthy public sentiment toward our native birds, 
favoring their preservation and increase. If directed to- 
ward this end, and not to the encouragement of the inm- 
portation of foreig n species, it is sure to meet the approval 
of the American people. 

It is a melancholy fact that among -the enemies of our 
birds two of the most destructive and relentness are our 
women and our boys. The love of feather ornamentation 
so heartlessly persisted in by thousands of women, and 
the mania for collecting eggs and killing birds so deeply 
reoted in our boys, are legacies of barbarism inherited from 
our savage ancestry. The number of beautiful and usetul 
birds annually slaughtered for bonnet trimmings runs up 
into the hundreds of thousands and threatens, if it has not 
already accomplished, the extermination of some of the 
rarer species. The insidious egg-hunting and pea-shooting 
proclivities of the small boy are hardly less widespread and 
destructive. It matters little which of the two agencies is 
the more fatal since neither is productive of any good. 
One looks to the gratification of a shallow vanity, the other 
to the gratification of a cruel instinct and an expenditure of 
boyish energy that might be profitably diverted into other 
channels. The evil is one against which legisiation can 
be only palliative and of local efficiency. Public sentiment, 
on the other hand, if properly fostered in the schools, would 
gain force with the growth and development of our boys 
and girls and would become a hundredfold more potent 
than any law enacted by the state or Congress. I believe 
such a sentiment can be developed, so strong and so uni- 
versal, that a respectable woman will be ashamed to be 
seen with the wing of a. wild. bird on her bonnet, and an 
honest boy will be ashamed to own that he ever robbed 
a nest or wantonly took the life of a bird. 

Birds are of inestimable value to mankind. Without their 
unremitting services our gardens and fields would be laid 
waste by insect pests. But we owe them a greater debt 
even than this, for tbe study of birds tends to develop some 
of the best attributes and impulses of our natures. Among 
them we find examples of generosity, unselfish devotion, 
of the love of mother for offspring and other estimable 
qualities. Their industry, patience, and ingenuity excite 
our admiration; their songs inspire us with a love of music 
and poetry; their beautiful plumages and graceful manners 
appeal to our esthetic sense; their long migrations to dis- 
tant lands stimulate our imaginations and tempt us to 
inquire inte the causes of these periodic movements, and 
finally, the endless modifications of form and habits by 
which they are enabled to live under most diverse condi- 
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tions of food and climate—on land and at sea—invite the 
student of Nature mito inexhaustible fields of pleasurable 
research. 

The cause of bird Protection is one that appeals to the best 
side of natures. Let us yield to the appeal. Let us have a 
Rird Day—a day set apart from all the other days of the 
year to tell the children about the birds. But we must 
net stop here. ‘We should strive continually to develop and 
intensify the sentiment of bird protection, not alone for the 
sake of preserving the birds, but also for the sake of replac- 
ing as far as possible the barbaric impulses inherent in child 
nature by the nobler impulses and aspirations that should 
characterize advanced civilization. 

Respectfully, 
J. STERLING MORTON. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Of the success of this first experiment there can be no 
question. “The day was observed in the Oil City schools 
with a degree of enthusiasm which was good to see. The 
amount of information about birds that was collected by 
the. children was simply amazing. Original compositions 
were read, informal discussions were held, talks by teachers 
were given, and the birds in literature were not forgotten 
or overlooked. * * * The idea simply needs to be known 
to meet with a warm welcome akin to that with which we 
greet our first robin or song sparrow in the’ spring.’— 
(Journal of Education, May 24, 1894.) 

Bird Day was observed in 1895 and again on May 8, 1896, 
with such suecess that it bids fair to become a regular 
feature of the schools in Oil City at least. In speaking 
of the third anniversary, Superintendent Babcock says: 

“The exercises this year (1896), as upon previous ones, 
varied somewhat in the different grades. They consisted 
of original compositions by the pupils, containing the re- 
sults of their observations of birds, of talks by pupils and 
teachers, comparing observations, giving localities of bird 
haunts, and general exchange of bird lore; of recitations 
from eminent prose writers on birds, and from the poets; 
finally many of our schools closed their exercises by a trip 
to the woods to listen to the vesper concert of our feathered 
brothers. * * * We begin the study of birds on January 
1 and continue till June, studying those that stay all winter 
and trying to keep account of the new-comers as they ar- 
rive. We devote two periods, of twenty minutes each, per 
week to this study. Bird Day is a summary or focusing 
of the work of the year. * * * ‘The results of bird study 
and of Bird Day are interesting. Our children generally 
know most of our bird residents, they also love them, and 
feel like protecting them. There has_ been a complete 
change in the relations existing between the small boy and 
the birds.’’ 

Other suggestions regarding the study of birds and the 
observance of the day will be found in two interesting 
articles on Bird Day, one by Superintendent Babeock, in 
the Journal of Education for April 4, 1895; the other by 
A. IX. Winship, in the Outlook for April 6, 1895, p. 560. 

Last spring (1896) the movement was started in Iowa by 
Prof. C. H. Morrill, superintendent of schools at Fort Madi- 
son, who was apparently unaware of the experiment ‘in 
Pennsylvania. He set apart May 29, 1896, as Bird Day in 
the schools under his jurisdiction, and describes the result 
as follows: 

“IT never saw children more enthusiastic in preparation 
ov happier in rendering. They brought their pet birds, 
they decorated the rooms with flowers and green branches, 
they ornamented the boards with drawings of birds, birds’ 
hests, flowers,.ete. * * * The buildings rang with bird 
music all day, the children were happier than ever before 
and visitors came until standing space in many rooms was 
at a premuim. * * * It is safe to say that we shall 
celebrate the day next year. I hope it may come to be a 
national day.” 

The department has also received inquiries concerning 
Bird Day from Connecticut, and the fnatter is attracting 
altention in Nebraska. Professor Lawrence Bruner, in his 
“Notes on the Birds of Nebraska,’ published in May, 1896, 
Says: 

“It might be well to suggest that the subject [of 
ornithology] is of sufficient importance to call for its being 
taught in our public schools, to a limited extent at least. 
We should have a “Bird Day” just as we have an “Arbor 
Day” and a “Flag Day,” when suitable exercises should be 
held commemorative of the occasion.”—From Circular No. 17 
Of United States Department of Agriculture. 


Hlath any wronged thee? Be bravely revenged: Slight it 
and the work’s begun; forgive it, and ’tis finished; he Is 
helow himselt that is not above an injury.—-Zuchiridion. 


one’s piety linked to the past; but it is best to say “my God,” 
and to possess a faith that is unassailable, because it has 
been won by our own hand and is part or our own soul, —Tan 
Maclaren. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
inareligious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Love, to be strong, must be pure and unalloyed with 
selfish considerations. 

MON.-—-Seek in every man those qualities which appear 
to be high, and cover his mistakes by charity and 
love. 


TUES.—The tomb from which the Savior will arise is the. 


hearts of men and women. | 

WED.—The acquisition of truth is man’s highest ideal. 

THURS.—Death is nothing but a process of purification, by 
which the imperfect is eliminated and rendered 
unconscious. 

I'RI.—The higher we rise in the scale of life on the physical 
plan, the smaller grows the possibility of enduring 
isolation. 

SAT.—He who does not care for heaven but is contented 
where he is, is already in heaven, while the dis- 
contented will in vain clamor for it. 

—franz Hartmann, M.D. 


If I Knew. 


If I knew-the box where the smiles are kept, 
ae matter how large the key 
r strong the bolt, I would try so hard 
‘mae open, I know, for me. 

Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
l’d seatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
or many and many a day. 

If I knew a box that was large enough 
‘To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
I'rom nursery, school and street; 

Then, folding and holding, ’'d pack them in, 
And, turning the monster key, 

l’d hire a giant to drop the Dox 
‘To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 

—JITelpful Thoughts. 


A True Story. 


They were two women traveling alone, and it was their 
first voyage across the Atlantic. The passage was stormy, 
nnd seasickness and fear caused them to cling desperately, 
as to their only friend, to the little stewardess who nursed 
them. 

She was a gentle Scotch woman past middle age, and 
being lonely, too, in the huge, noisy, steamer, her tongue 
was loosened by their kindness. They very soon knew 
all about the sweater’s shop for which she had worked 


-twenty years in Glasgow, and how some wonderful good 


luck had brought her the chance of this place, and how, if 
she could keep it for two years longer, she would have 
saved enough to go back to her old mother in Peebles, and 
live on their cotter's patch in peace to the end of their 
days. 

“She is hoping for it, too. It will be great comfort,” she 
said, ending her story, her grave eyes shining. “I will 
bring your tea now.” | 

But a strange woman brought the tea 

“Where is Jean?” they asked, impatiently. 

“The chief steward has ordered her to another part of the 
ship,” was the reply. ‘‘I'wo passengers are ill, and she is 
to nurse them.” 

“They cannot need her as much as we do!’ the Americans 
crumbled; but Jean did not come again. 

On her way for the tea, the head steward had met her. 
“Two women,” he said, “are seized with what the doctor 
hopes is only measles. They must be isolated with one 
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stewardess to attend them. I have chosen you.’ Get what 
is necessary, and come at once.” 

“Must I go?” Jean faltered. 

“You are single, and the other women have children de- 
pending on them. The disease may be malignant.” The 
man hesitated, looking at her. “I can’t force you to do it,” 
he said, gently, “‘but somebody must go.” 

Jean stood a minute. She saw the old mother at the door 
of the little cottage. So many years she had worked for 
her— | 

“YVoeos, I will go,” she said, quietly. 

A few minutes later she passed into the hospital-room, 
carrying a bundle, and the heavy oak door closed behind 
her. | 

The fact that two patients were isolated was kept secret 
in the ship, in order that the-pasSsengers should not be 
alarmed. They recovered sufficiently before the vessel 
reached port for her to escape quarantine. 

“There were no other patients?’ the examining physician 
demanded. 7 | 

“But one,” replied the captain. “Their nurse. She was 
not strong, and succumbed at once.” | 

“You are fortunate, I can pass you.” 

Days before the ship reached harbor, a_ plain, wooden 
box was brought on deck one evening, and after a brief, 
hurried service slid into the sea. 

“Who is dead?’ asked a startled passenger. . 

“Only one of the stewardesses,” was the reply. 

The world loses every day nameless heroes who die for 
duty with as high purpose as any who perished in the 
flames of Smithfield. God only keeps their names and 
record. 


A Child’s Diary. 


The Christian Register. gives a clipping from the Jnterior, 


and says, “It will go straight home to the parent’s heart, 


and should prove instrumental in securing a clearer and 
nore conscientious recognition of the rights and privileges 
of the yourg:” , 

““My son, your bureau drawer is full of rubbish; you 
had better clear it out.’ Yes, that would be his great de- 
light. So we began: ‘This horseshoe is of no: use’—‘Oh, 
ves, it is; I found it under grandpa’s corn crib, and he tet 
me have it’ ‘hese clam shells you’d better break up for 
the hens,— ‘Why, mamma, I got them on the beach, you 
know, last summer! ‘And this faded ribbon, burn it up.’ 
‘Oh, no! that was our class badge for the last day of school, 
and I want to keep it. ‘Here is that old tin fiute yet. 
Why do you heap up such trash? “hat is a nice flute that 
Willie gave me two Christmases ago. Didn’t we have a 
splendid time that day? ‘Well, this bottle is good for noth- 
ing’— ‘Oh, yes, it is. That is the bottle I used for a 


bobber when we went fishing at Green’s Lake; a black bass_ 


pulled that bottle away under water.’ 

“*Ah,’ said I to myself, ‘truly, this heap is not rubbish, 
but my boy’s unwritten diary. By a glance at this strange 
mixture, he recollects the various strands of life, and weaves 
them into one continuous web. ‘These objects are his his- 
torical data, the basis of his autobiography. A ruthless 
destruction of these would be akin to stamping out the boy’s 
ite,” 


A Boy’s View of It. 


Ile is a charming little fellow of four, pretty in his 
ways, good to look at, but as naughty as they are made. 

He sat on the bottom step, kicking his fat little legs and 
refusing utterly to obey his father, who had told him to go 
upstairs several times, in increasing degrees of severity. 

After a few minutes of this clashing of wills his exas- 
perated young parent picked him up somewhat suddenly, 
carried him up and set him down very firmly on a chair in 
his room, went out and shut the door. 


Silence reigned. Not a sound from him for at least half 


an hour. hen the door was opened and a sweet little 
voice called out: 
“Wather, have you got over your tantrum yet? for I 


should like to come down,’—Pillsburg Dispatch. 
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Saturday Evening Talks. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
REPORTED BY E. H. W. 


Lhere ts an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables tt hath coined 
Point surety to the hidden springs of truth. 


Lowell. 
XV—Sacrifice and Prayer. 


Krom the earliest times, sacrifice has been almost a uni- 
versal ritual of religion. The first story of sacrifice in the 
sible is the story of Cain and Abel. When the time for 
sacrifice came Abel brought sheep and goats, and Cain 
brought fruits and grain. The sacrifice of Abel was ac- 
cepted, but that of Cain was rejected. This roused the 
anger of Cain, and he slew his brother. The Bible story 
shows the inevitable conservatism of religion. The 
Scciologist would say Cain was the better man and his 
offering represented a higher stage of human development 
than did his brother’s. The tiller of the soil belonged to a 
later and more advanced period than the hunter or herds- 
man. But religiously speaking, the old way was the better 
way. An innovation was in all cases a thing to be dreaded. 
There are two reasons for this religious hesitancy to adopt 
new things. One is the supposed danger of offending the 
deity; the second is an anxiety for the conservation of 
morals. A desire to preserve the good leads us to try to 
preserve everything, lest something of the worthy perish 
with the unworthy through failure to discriminate between 
essentials and non-essentials. To the first, we owe little 
sympathy; to the second, much. But let us not be cowardly. 
Let us use our heads as well as our hearts, in religion as 
well as in business. 

The sacrificial idea sprang from a low psychology, per- 

haps out of the thought that spirit is like body, but more 
attenuated, and must have food, only more ethereal, and 
not so often. The sacrifice was brought to the altar in 
the belief that while the solid part would furnish the 
priest with food, the aroma would nourish the spirits of 
the departed, the incense, the “sweet savor,” to use the 
biblical phrase, would ascend to the nostrils of deity. 
But after a time men forgot the ancient meaning of 
sucrifice, and when they thought of rain or other blessing 
as the gift of the gods, there came, as inevitable accom- 
paniment, the thought of a quid pro quo, the retainer’s fee, 
or promise of something good in return. There are plenty 
of texts which go to show that this thought runs through 
the Bible. This idea was the root of human sacrifice, for 
the most valuable thing you have is your child or your 
kin, and the best is not too precious for the gods. The 
scholar sees in the story of Abraham’s sacrifice the passing 
of the period of human sacrifice. One voice bade Abraham 
prepare the gift for the altar and he obeyed. But another 
voice called, “Here is a ram for the sacrifice,’ and his 
hand was stayed. The sacrifice idea of the Jews found 
its grand climacteric in the Christian theory of the Christ. 
What began on the low levels of feeding and sustaining 
the gods, became the direct placating of deity; and the 
theory of placation and of begging for divine favors cul- 
minated in the Christian theology some two or three cen- 
turies after Jesus, when the church began to declare that 
the outraged law was vindicated by the death of the first- 
bern son of God, and the normal relations of Creator and 
created were restored by virtue of Calvary. And so the 
sacrificial thought gas grown from the grossest material- 
ism to a high spiritual conception. The old Hebrew rig- 
marole of so many goats to sO many sins passed out when 
the old prophet said, ““Not the blood of goats, but righteous- 
ress.” ‘The later Isaiah saw that triumph must come 
through suffering, and the commercial idea of sacrifice 
passed into the ethical thought. And the nineteenth cen- 
tury, through the voices of its prophets says, It is not the 
death of Christ, but the sacrifice of our own egotism which 
niust set us right with the powers that rule the universe. 

The prayer of to-day is the direct descendant of the 
blood sacrifice of our forefathers. It began with the burn- 
ing of animals that the gods might enjoy the aroma, in 
bloody rites for the propitiation of savage deities. It grew 
into a servile cringing in the presence of deity, with the 
hope of changing his plans for selfish ends. It culminates 
in aspiration for what is best within the range of human 
thought, in the raising of self to diviner levels through 
communion with the divine, in an ever-increasing suscepti- 
bility to those hidden springs of culture which are ethical, 
and spiritual because ethical, and in harmony with those 
kindling powers of life which irresistibly impel to service, 
and evermore, service, 
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The Study Table. 


Faith and Social Service.* 


Here is a book that ought to have been written. Here is 
a religious book that does not exclude the facts of the 
present day—it is not an attempt to force us to accept of 
mediaeval or patristic notions and try to be good just as our 
fathers were. It is a book vyyou can quote from at every 
page—that you cannot only gladly read, but reread. I¢ is 
pleasant to find many of the brightest, truest books of the 
past year are from the pens of Episcopalians—when you 
vourself are not one of that religious guild. The world at. this 
rate will soon go again into reading religious books—a thing 
it had almost ceased to do—outside a church coterie. See here 
is Mr. Hodges’ definition of religion: “It is understood to- 
day that religion is meant to touch the whole circle of 
man’s life; that it is concerned in everything which affects 
the character and’ happiness of man; and that it stands in a 
direct and vital relation to every honest human interest, 
to the whole man, to the body and the mind as well as to 
the heart. The church has sometimes stood apart from 
common life; it has built a wall between the sacred and the 
secular; and has made a mistaken difference between Sun- 
day and Monday; it has gone on week after week counting 
the fish it has caught and adding no new ones. To get 
to heaven instead of establishing heaven here and now 
has too often been the Christian motive.’ Ah! it takes 
away one’s breath to hear such doctrine out of the sacred 
stalls—while we must remember what would have been 
thought of-it thirty years ago. The discussion of this book, 
therefore, naturally is very little about predestination and 
atonement; but about poverty and labor and moral reform, 
and how to handle municipal evils, and how to create a 
united church. It is well worth careful reading whether 
you seek for refreshment or inspiration. 


One of the most exquisite books that has come to hand 
this month is ‘‘Whittier, Poet, Seer and Man’—written by 
B. O. Flower, and published by The Arena Company, Bos- 
ton. As the American church grows more free, liberal, and 
spiritual it will need and love Whittier. His ‘poems will 
displace the hymns, that never ought to be sung or said; 
for they fit to and are a part of the gospel of peace. Time 
does justice to all men and all truths. At last the church 
of the Prince of Peace will be known as a peaceful organiza- 
tion—fraternal in all its relations. We must use Whittier 
more, read him more, love him better. The list of our 
nineteenth century saints holds few sweeter, truer souls 
than -his. Here is a bit from a letter such as he often re- 
ceived: “In my darkest moments I found light and com- 
fort in your poems which I always keep by my side; and 
as I never expect to have the privilege of looking in your 
face, I feel that I must tell you before I leave this world 
what you have been to one—and have no doubt to many 
a homesick soul. I have never been in a place so dark and 
hopeless that I could not find light and comfort and hope in 
your poems.” Whittier answered: “I can sometimes write 
from a high plane; but thee knows I cannot live up to it all 
the time.” Mr. Flower has just the mind and disposition to 
comprehead Whittier. I call this decidedly the best book he 
has written—unless we except “The New Time—A Plea for 
the Union of the Moral Forces for Freedom and Progress.” 


It is a good deal to say of any work in these days, We | 


needed it. But that is just what we may say of Mr. God- 
kin’s “Problems of Modern Democracy.” We need a litera- 
ture of this sort to displace the semi-oligarchic faith in the 
few to rule the many—and the incapacity of the many to 
rule themselves. One may count off the books on his fingers 
and thumbs that are published each year to inculcate the 
supreme obligation of the wise, the learned, the good, to 
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rule the poor, the unwise and the bad, and even then he 
will not get through the list. It is not the Carlyleian wor- 
ship of the strong that always confronts us, but a leaking 
through American history of the Federalism of the 
eighteenth century, that came to its head with Alexander 
Hamilton and Timothy Pickering and Samuel Dexter and 
Governor Strong; but was overthrown by Thomas Jefferson 
in-1800. Nothing was more common just one hundred years 
ago than talk about the rule of “The Best.” And when this 
Best lost control it tried in 1808 to break up the Union, and 
create a Northern Confederacy where the Best might have 
all the offices—forever. 

I should like to follow not only Mr. Godkin’s keen analysis 
of the claims of aristocracy but those of democracy also 
had I space; but it is impossible. |Again I should like to 
quote whole pages, were it allowable, from his “Essay on 
Popular Government;” from that on “The Real Problems of 
Democracy;” from “The Political Situation in 1896: from 
“The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy.” There is 
an honesty in this book that we have got to heed after 
awhile. I do not mean we must all hold with Mr. Godkin 
on the tariff, but we must learn to investigate for other 
than partisan ends. The drifts of our national government 
have been since the civil war toward a centralization not 
conceived tolerable by the founders of the republic. The 
real problems are hidden under superficial platform issues: 
and we are falling into the habit of letting them stay hid. 
If anyone were to say that we are now working politically 
by unconstitutional methods he would be held to be a erank: 
yet it is true that the constitution has been practically set 
aside in more ways than one by our government. 
ever, read Mr. Godkin; and then think for yourself. 

I regret but one thing that the very able essayist has 
not eliminated from one of his papers some passages imply- 
ing a contrast between the people of the East and the West 
in their ability to comprehend financial and commercial 
questions. We heard a. good deal too much of this during 
the campaign now past; and we believe it not only to be 
untrue but unwisely spoken if it were true. The fact is, the 
people of the West are children of the East; with the same 
instincts and with the same bigotries and prejudices; only 
these are softened and toned down, so that in a political 
struggle you cannot so surely beforehand know which way 
the West is going to vote, while you can pretty surely fore- 
tell exactly what will be done by the East. The book is 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

B. Pr. FB 


How- 


The Poor. 

A series of papers contributed to Scribner's Magazine dur- 
ing the years 1891-1898. The authors, among whom are 
Ernest Flagg, Joseph Kirkland, Jacob A. Riis and Walter 
Besant, speak from close personal experience and a sym- 
pathetic study of their subjects. In these days, when in- 
telligent people have begun to realize the truth, that, “when 
one menber suffers, all the members suffer with it,’ heads 
and hearts from our universities downward, are taxed to 
the fullest in their efforts to so wisely administer charity, 


as to relieve poverty without pauperizing the recipients. 


These papers are full of much needed information and are 
helpful to an intelligent conception of the “Tenement 
House Evil, Boys’ Clubs, The Condition of the Poor in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Naples, London, Agencies for 
the Prevention of Pauperism,” and that most pathetic of all 
problems, “The Children of the Poor.” We are brought very 
near to the heart-beats of misery and how many lessons 
may be learned by those who hear them. What patience 
and heroism do the poor display under suffering; from the 
depth of bitter poverty how generously they share with the 
still more unfortunate, and at many a tenement house 
funeral bigotry and national prejudice fade away in this 
confession of faith from the lips of the devout Catholic 
and Jew, “We belong to a different religion, but we have 
the same God and hope to go to the same heaven.” We 
are grateful to the publishers for having given us this 
book. It is abundantly illustrated by artists who made 
their sketches or procured their photographs among the 
life described. ‘Babs 
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* Faith and Social Service. By George Hodges, Dean of the Kpisco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. Published by Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. : 
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The Poor in Great Cities. Their Problems and What is Doing to Solve 
Them. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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The Liberal Field. 
“The Worldis my Country; To do 


good ts my Religion.” 


The Aurora Congress. 


The Illinois State Liberal Congress con- 
vened at Aurora, Thursday morning, Jan- 
uary 21, Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ peaching 
the opening sermon the evening before. 
Rey. Howard Udell condueted devotional 
exercises. In the absence of Rabbi Joseph 
Stolz, Rev L. J. Duncan was, elected 
president. Rev. Thomas B. Gregory of 
Chicago and Rey. C. F. Elliott of Hins- 
dale gave addresses on ‘The working 
Church and Its Agencies.’’ These were fol- 
lowed by animated discussion. 

In the afternoon Rey. Dr. Nash of Gales- 
burg gave an address on the subject of 
Education, and invited attention to the fa- 
cilities offered for.a liberal education at 
Lombard University. 

Mrs. Solomon of Chicago followed with 
a paper on ‘The influence of Hebrew Phil- 
osophy on the Modern Development of Eth- 
’ ‘This was an excellent paper. 

Rey. A. N. Alcott of Elgin next read a 
paper on “To-day’s Summit of Faith.” 

The missionary work of the State Con- 
cress was then discussed by Messrs Dun- 


ics,’ 


can, Colledge, Jones and Aleott. <A plan 


for four meetings each year was proposed, 
and referred to the executive committee. 

The following resolution was  passed.— 
Resolved, That a State Congress of Liberal 
Religion for Illinois is desirable, and it is 
recommended that this) meeting elect a 
president, secretary and treasurer, and two 
others who shall constitute an executive 
committee to whom all plans of work for 
the coming year are referred, and we recom- 
mend to the society here represented that 
they give to this committee cordial support 
and encouragement in carrying out suéh 
plans. 

Resolved, That the Illinois Congress 
of Liberal Religious Societies, believing 
that there is need of a _ religious body 
which shall go directly to the unchurched 
liberals of the state for the purpose of or- 
ganizing them and making their power felt 
through societies, declare such to be its 
purpose, and it recommends to the execu- 
tive committee that it press this matter up- 
on the liberal chureh in this state, and that 
it use every endeavor to raise funds to 
carry out that purpose. 

The officers of the State Congress, elected 


eee —— ee) 


for this year, are as follows: Rabbi Joseph 
Stolz, president; Rev. L. J. Dunean, 
chairman of executive cummittee, Rey. Dr. 
Colledge, treasurer, and Rey. A. N. Alcott, 
secretary. 

The meetings were well attended consid- 
ering the season and the weather. It was 
left with the executive. committee to de- 
termine the next place of meeting. 

Rey. Dr. Colledge made the treasurer's 
report, Which was very satisfactory, show- 
ing a deficit of only five dollars, and some 
cents, 

At 5:30 P. M., the Congress adjourned. 

in the evening at 8 P. M., Rey. L. J. 
Dunean, of Streator and Rey. B. R. Bulk- 
eley of of Chicago discussed in two very 
interesting papers ‘The Religious and 
Kthical Content of Science.’’ 

A. N. ALCOTT, 
Secretary. 

CHICAGO.—Swedenborgianism.—Rey. I. 
P. Mercer is working away with great abil- 
ity and persistency from his new location 
on Forty-second street and Berkeley avenue, 
as the following announcement indicates: 

The Divine Word Opened. A Series of 
Sunday Evening Discourses, Presenting a 
Rational Exposition of the Spiritual Mean- 


ing of the Early Chapters of Genesis. 
January 24. The Story of the Creation. 


Synopsis: The Bible a book of divine par- 


ables—intended to teach spiritual truth. 
The story of creation a parable of regener- 
ation; its days represent the order of man's 
spiritual development. | 

Januagy 31. Adam and the Garden of 
Kden. Synopsis: Universal tradition of a 
golden age. The garden eastward in Eden, 
the happy state of celestial men. The mean- 
ing of its trees and river. 

February 7. The Fall, the Serpent and the 
Curse. Synopsis: Hew could man fall when 
all was very good? ‘The meaning of the 
serpent. The universality of the serpent 
symbol. The eating of the forbidden fruit 
and expulsion from Eden. 

February 14. Cain and Abel. Synopsis: 
The posterity of Adam the derivative sects 
of the declining church. Why the offering 
of Abel was accepted and Cain’s rejected. 
The death of Abel. The mark set on Cain. 

February 21. The Flood and the Ark of 
Noah. «Synopsis: The end of the most an- 
cient chureh in a flood of falsities. Noah 
and a new church raised up—the ark sym- 
bolizes its doctrine—its establishment, pros- 
perity and*decline. Noah drunken with the 
wine of his own vineyard. 

February 28. The Building of Babel and 
Confusion of Tongues. Synopsis: What is 
symbolized by the ambition to build a tower 
that would reach to heaven—the spirit and 
materials of the work—the result in con- 
fusion and dispersion. The origin of the 
Ancient Mythological Religions. 


EXCHANGE.—Rabbi Hecht of Milwaukee 
exchanged with Rabbi Joseph Stolz of Chi- 
eago last Friday and Saturday. 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—This is the way 
Mr. Southworth announces one of his un- 
ique activities: 

The ‘Try Society. For regularity of at- 
tendance, for real heartiness and enthusi- 
asm, the banner department of our church 
life is the Try Society. The children in this 
society feel a deep interest in one another. 
If only the grown people could cultivate 
the same sort of comradeship and together- 
ness, it would be vastly better for us all 
around. The children are never slow to say 
‘remember’ to one another, thus reminding 
each other of the pledge into which they 
have entered as a Try Society. 

THE PLEDGE. 


I hereby promise that I will try to be good 
and do good every day and everywhere. 

That I will try to be gentle and respectful 
in my home and to make it the sweetest 
place in the world. 

That I will try to be faithful to the Sun- 
day school, and do all in my power to In- 
crease the interest and attendance. 

That I will try to be kind and unselfish, 
and speak pleasantly of all people and to 
all people. 

Any boy or girl who will adopt this pledge 
and pay the annual fee of five cents is in- 
vited to join the Try Society. The society 
meets eyery two weeks and spends the even- 
ing together in social and literary ways. 

The “Try’’ boys and girls are’ broken 
hearted at the loss of their president, Mrs. 
C. V. Kerch, and do not know where to turn 
for another such whole-souled, self-forgetful 
and exhilarating leader. 


~__-—— 


Sunday School Notes. 


The old adage about Mohammed and the 
mountain has been strikingly illustrated 
by an instance in the growth of the Sunday 
schools held in connection with the meet- 
ings of the Ethical Culture Society of 
Chicago. This society has conducted a 
downtown school for some years and with 
a good attendance in spite of the long dis- 
tanee of the school from the homes of the 
scholars. Last fall it was decided to bring 
the school to the residence districts, which 
meant a division into three parts, one for 
each section of the city. Some feared that 
such a cutting up of a thriving school 
might be disastrous, but the results have 
proven the contrary, inasmuch as one 
of the three schools thus formed is already 
larger than the former joint school and 
the other two are growing in attendance 
as well ‘as enthusiasm. In other words, 
Chicago has gained two liberal Sunday 
schools with about a hundred scholars as 
the result of this venture. 

The Western Unitarian Sunday School so- 


No other oil and no other 
medicine has ever been dis- 
covered which can take the 
place of Cod-liver Oil in all 
conditions of wasting. New 
remedies come, live their 
little day and die, but Cod- 
liver Oil remains the rock on 
which all hope for recovery 
must rest. When it is scien- 
tifically prepared, as in Scott's 
Emulsion, it checks the pro- 
gress of the disease, the con- 
gestion and inflammation sub- 
side and the process of healing 
begins. There is the whole 
truth. Book about it free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


February 4, 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


ciety has just reprinted Part I. of Mr. Gan- 
nett’s series of lessons on ‘‘the Childhood of 
Jesus,’’ so that this is again accessible to 
all who want to take either themselves or 
their scholars into the atmosphere of Pal- 
estine to see and to feel what Jesus may 
have seen and felt when a boy. 

The long cherished hope of a series of 
union meetings for the teachers in the 
liberal Sunday schools of Chicago and vi- 
cinity seems about to be realized, as an 
initial meeting of this kind is to be held 
at Unity Church on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 9th. Officials of what are nominally 
Unitarian, Universalist, Ethical and Inde- 
pendent schools have shown their willing- 
ness to co-operate in this movement and 
it is hoped that the first meeting will draw 
out a truly representative attendance. 
There are so many problems common to all 
of these liberal schools that all interested 
in them can learn much by a free discus- 
sion of the various phases of this great 
work. Further particulars of the meeting 
will be announced in a later number. 

4. 2 


Woods in the Way. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


One day there was seen walking along 
the highway of the world a large body of 
men. . Judging from their expression an 
observer would have been convinced that 
they were in search of something, though 
their faces did not indicate eager agora SO 
much as an apathetic, discontented wist- 
fulness. 

This crowd seemed to be made up of men 
gathered from all classes of society. They 


went along not paying attention to each 


other, but with a marked self-concerned ex- 
pression and self-pity that in some amounted 
to extreme anguish. 

Finally this moving throng reached a 
point where the highway was joined. or 
entered by a narrow, rutty and steep lane. 
A ridge of ground rising abruptly a few 
rods from the main road prevented these 
travelers from seeing the country back and 
beyond the ridge; and, for the same reason, 
they could not see how far the rutty, clay- 
colored lane went. 

Nothwithstanding the uninyviting appear- 
ance of this new road, the crowd—for the 
first time—seemed to feel a waking interest 
and almost active curiosity; the lagging 
feet of the hindermost started up briskly 
to move toward the front from whence was 
heard eager tones of exclamation and in- 
quiry. As the more energetic ones edged 
their way through from the rear to the fore 
of the crowd they found that the cause 
of this stir was nothing more nor less than 
a rough wooden guide-post, which consisted 
of an upright timber, with a board nailed 
across it at the top. On this board was 
printed in crude but distinct outline an 
index-hand pointing to the rutty lane; and 
under this hand was printed in black paint 
the words: ‘‘To The Kingdom of Heaven— 
Where Is Abundance of That Which You 
Need Most.’’ The crowd, after various 
comments and discussions, concluded to go 
to the top of the hill and take a look at 
the country beyond. With steps enlivened 
by new anticipation they wended their way 
up the steep but not high elevation. ~When 
they reached the top of the ridge they were 
Surprised to find that the country stretch- 
ing beyond was level ground and that the 
Same lane continued not more than a half- 
mile when it was abruptly cut across by a 
dense forest which extended right and left 
Without visible limit. 


A blank expression passed over each face, 


and many with a baffled look, or disdainful 
leer, were on the point of turning back 
to the highway when their intention was 
arrested, and their attention attracted by 
the appearance and approach (from behind 
a4 common looking hut nearby) of a brawny, 
happy, healthy looking man who was com- 


“ally one said: 


ing at a business-like gait toward them, 
evidently on his way to the main road 
from which they had come. 

Instinctively feeling that they could trust 
the truthfulness of the stranger the fore- 
most ones saluted him with a friendly 
greeting and on being saluted in return 
they inquired of him why the guide-post 
was placed at the foot ‘of the hill. 

“Is it done as a jest?’ asked they. 

“Is it to guy travelers?’ 


“No, indeed,’’ answered the man, ‘‘it is 
no jest; it does truly point the way 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. Though 


the lane seems to end at this edge of the 
wood it goes on through, in fact.” 

The crowd stood some time looking curi- 
ously at the lane and at the forest. °F in- 
“The trees grow so dense 
no human could penetrate them; neither 
man nor beast could thread a way through 
that forest.”’ 

Said their-informant: “Yet it is only by 
going through that forest that you can enter 
the Kingdom. I went through there my- 
self and after I got through I found more 
than I had expected.’’ 

The listeners were astonished and also 
convinced and they asked: ‘“‘What shall 
we do? Shall we make a plunge as we are 
and try to dash through?”’ 


“NoO,’’ answered the stranger, ‘‘you can 
not dash through, nor creep through; thorn 
bushes would catch you on every side; 


you simply have to chop the woods away.” 

The multitude staggered back as one man, 
exclaiming “‘What!’’ ‘It is true, continued 
the man; ‘‘and if you conclude to under- 
take it apply at the door of that hut you 
see hard by and ask for axes. Old Sage 
Sincerity keeps the hut; and to each one 
who asks an axe, an axe will be given.” 

A cynical and doubting one of the crowd 
stepped quickly forward and with keen eyes 
and admonitory finger, saying with sharp 
intonation ‘‘Hold! Mr. Informant, I have 
a question to ask;—from what you state 
we must infer that yourself, and others 
like you have passed through that woods 
andeif the only way to reach the other side 
is by chopping the trees away how does 
it come that the forest is still standing?” 

The stranger smiled, and without being 
ruffed in the least answered: ‘That is the 
question I most desired you to ask, for, 
mark you this: though you cut that forest 
through, tree by tree it will not disappear. 
The long and short of it is this: No set 
of men can cut it away for another set; 
Wor, indeed, can any one man cut for an- 
other who is present with him. As each 
man cuts a tree through by hard blows, 
the tree at the last stroke of the axe in- 
stead of falling to the ground simply 
becomes whole again and slides or glides 
around and stands upright behind the 
hewer, who finds another tree confronting 
him. 


‘At the last blow giv en each tree, a piece 


of money falls into a treasure box that 
is Stationed at the edge of the forest, and 
labeled ‘For Others.’ 

“The men chopping the trees down never 
even see any of this money.’’ 

The listeners were transfixed by won- 
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Milton’s Ode c on : the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity. 


The Great Christmas Hymn 
of English Literature. 


Printed for Christmas presentation by All Souls 
Church, Chicago. 


A Limited Number for the Trade. 


Single copies 10 cts. Packages of 10 for 50 cts. 


Send orders to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
3939 Langley Avenue, or to 


The New Unity Office, Monadnock Building. 


“Strength, 
Sweetness, 


Light” 
CALENDAR, 


1897 -- 


Iurnishes a helpful extract from Au- 
thor, Teacher, or Preacher, for every 
day in the year. 


Strongly mounted on very heavy card- 
board, packed in strawboard box for 
mailing. 


Price, 75 cents. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOC K, CHICAGO, 


The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New England 
Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with 
architectural and other cuts of Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 


OFFICE, Monadnock blidg., Chicago. 


FOR THE 
BICYCLE. 


Dow 7 RIDE WITHOUT = 


G— AREPAIR KIT. ‘Ea 
POND’S EXTRACT is unequaled te== 
for quickly healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 


FOR 
YOU, 


BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub thoroughly with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every e to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES — Weak, 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


Watery, Worthless. 


76 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


der and were—for a_time—reduced_ to 
silence. iy and by one of them—heaying 


a long sigh—asked anxiously.. 
the name—pray—by which this 
known ?”’ 3 

The stranger- replied: 
of Self-Love.”’ 

They were on the point of asking other 
questions, but by a motion of his hand, he 
checked them and said: ‘I: have no time 
to explain the whys and wherefores. Let 
those of you who are not already disecour- 
aged, apply to Old Sincerity for axes and 
set to work, and verily, I say to you your 
reward will be greater than you deserye.”’ 

With this explanation the man_ passed 
onward around the outskirts of the crowd, 
toward the main road. 

The majority of the men hesitated, and, 
after much shilly-shally, ambled back to 
the broad road and took up again their 
aimless, irresolute ‘walk. 

But many = still remained where the 
stranger left them; and going to the hut of 


‘“‘What -is 
forest i 


ws 


“It is the Forest 


Sage Sincerity, were given each man an 
axe, 
On examination these axes were found 


fo have deeply cut or east in the butt end 
the words: “From Resolution Foundry.” 

The mén set to work. They found all 
{rue that the stranger had told them, ex- 
cept that the work was even more difficult 
until they neared the center of the forest: 
from that point out it seemed lighter. 

The men did not all work with equal alac- 
rity, nor with the same vigor and energy; 
therefore, they did not’ reach the far side 
of the forest at the same time. As each 
one finally reached the farthest rim of the 
forest he found that the outermost trees 
of all were the largest and straightest, and 
that they grew side and side, touching each 
other in unbroken line, forming q tree wall; 
it was but one tree deep, however, so cut- 
ting an opening for egress would be a 
matter of but limited time. 

Many of the hewers reclined on the mossy 
ground among the wild ferns for a while 
taking preparatory rest. During this rest- 
ing spell each pictured in his imagination 
the wonderful promised land that must 
lie beyond this barrier of living trees. 

In imagination, each weary hewer of 
wood beheld fields and gardens in perpetual 
bloom, wandering rivers of silvery waves, 
gushing fountains springing in = slender 
sprays toward the sky, that was ever 
changing its delicate tints under fleecy 
lace-work of clouds; purple hills and far 
gray mountain peaks tipped like the white 
pearl; while in the yery bosom of this 
magic country stood a perfect city, wherein 
was the throne of the King of the Universe, 
Ruler of: earth and Heaven. 

One after another each hewer took up 
his axe to begin work on the last trees; 
and, to his great astonishment, the very 
first stroke caused an unexpected opening 
through which he and his axe together 
were precipitated into a cavernous place of 
utter darkness. 

The hewers all passed through the same 
experience, which affected each differently, 
according to his disposition. 

Some of them dropped on the ground in 
various attitudes of fear or prayer; others 
stood transfixed with heads bowed for- 
ward in awe or deep meditation. 


Whatever the attitude, however, each 
mak became slowly conscious of a change 
taking place in himself; became aware 
that he was now in possession of a pair 
of new eyes, that is to say an extra pair 
of eyes besides the old ones. These new 


eyes looked inward; and gazing with 
them intently toward the center of his 


moral being, he beheld in beauty more per- 
fect than that of the country and city of 
his imagination, in a light softer and more 
restful, the long-desired and hardly-striven 


for Kingdom of Heaven. :, 
GARRISON. 


MARIE HARROLD 


 outinthis manner: IN 


$500 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY! 


February 4, 1897 


We have had a number of word contests in the past and prizes have been awarded fairly. _The owner 


of every winning list has received priaes, and all testify to the: square dealing of Mr, P 
this contest you are sure of getting the money to whic 


contests this season. 


( We have given away $800, since we began these word contests, to 8 
weould like to publish the names and addresses of all the winners, but it would take too much space. W 


\ lummer. In entering 
your list entitles you. We first ares these word 


persons, and 
edo 


Iublish, however, the names and addresses of the winners of first prizes in each of our preceding contests. 


ere they are: $50.00—Dr. E. H. M. Sell, 1 


37 W. 94th st., 


New York City; $10.00—Miss M. Louisa Allen, Upper 


pillage, Marion, Mass.: $20.00—E. H. Burt,;West Winfield, N. Y.; $10.00—Mrs. O. H. Coolidge, 93 M 


Rutlan 


$500 


IN 


GO 


, aple st. 
, Vt. ; $20.00—Mrs. Emily Burt, West Winfield, N. Y. This is our largest and best contest. We wive 


FRE 


61 Prizes, aggregating $500: 
a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. Xo “x3 "ot: 


ing but cash 
for prizes. Notrash. Hereis our proposition. Who 
can form _the greatest number of words from the 
letters in INSTRUCTION? You can make twenty 
or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will 
receive a good reward. Do not useany letter more 


times than it appears in the word. Usenolancuage except English. Words spelled alike, but with different 


ineanings, can be used but once. 


Use any dictionary. 


Plurals, pronouns nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, 


suffixes, adjectives proper nouns, allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will be allowed. Work it 


etc. 
the word INSTRUC 
in all to the sixty-one largest lists. 


sixty-one ? 
prize 2? 


Beside the ' 
Bonnie Brier Bush 


cin 


or stamps), for a three mont 


BONNIE BRIER 


( os ere ore Ot cee oe eee 


tile agency for our. standing. 


) The above rewards’ are given free and without considera- 

tion for the purpose of attracting attention toour handsome woman’s ¢ ¥/yj 

magazine, thirty-two tothirty-six pages, each page containing four 

| long columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long and 

short stories by the best authors; price $1.00 per year. 

for you, toenter the contest, to send 25 cents (money-order, silver 
hs’ trial subscription with your list of 

words, and every person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty 

words or more is guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in 

addition to the magazine). of a 100-page book, 

USH,” by the famous [an Maclaren. 

more. attention in the United States than any book of recent years. 


— Make your list now. Address JAM 
Publisher, 295-226-227 Temple Court Building, New York City. 


t STRUCTION: In, Tin, Ton, Sin, Son, Sir, Scion, Run, Us, 
The publisher of WOMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$100.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list of words from the letters in 
| ON ; $50.00 for second largest ; $25.00 for each of the next three 

largest lists: $20.00 to each of the next three; $15.00 to each of the next three; $10.00 to 
each of the next nine, and $2.00 to each of the next forty larmest lists—sixty-one prizes 
L Dont you thin 

You will enjoy the making of the list. 


you could be one of these 
Why not try for the first 


It is necessary 


| ’ \\\ ‘ ‘ 
” 
\\ ‘ Gj a 


IAN MACLAREN. 


* RESIDE THE 
This book has attracted 


We give a com- 


— plete unabridged edition, handy size, finely printed. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 

> case or money refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later than April 20. The 
> Sam, names and addresses of successful contestants will be printed in May issue, published 
per” April 25. Our publication has been established ten years. 


We refer you toany mercane- 
ES H. PLUMMER, 


Habit counts for so much in little things 
that one cannot look too carefully after 
the small courtesies in one’s own conduct. 
A writer in the Jnterior describes a visit 
to a home where the young people possessed 
the true politeness which habit had made 
natural. 

One evening last week I entered a room 
where several young men with books and 
work were sitting around the lamp. The 
young man with the lexicon and grammar 
before him was the busiest of the group, 
but he instantly arose and remained stand- 
ing until I had taken my seat. 

The little action wa8S automatic; the habit 
of his family is to practice small courtesies, 
and the boys have been trained from child- 
hood to pay deference to women. They 
always rise whenever a lady, their mother, 
sister, friend, or guest of the house, comes 
into the room where they are at work.’ 

Neither mother nor sister goes out after 
dark without an escort. One of.the boys 
can always go out of his way, or find it in 
his way, to see her safely to a friend's 
door, or to the meeting which she wishes 
to attend. Most winning and sweet is the 
air of good breeding which these young 
men have acquired, which they wear with 
an unconscious grace. 

“You should not care so much about the 
merely superficial in conduct,’ says a 
friend. ‘‘Veneering is only a polish laid 
on. I approve of the man or woman who 
is honest, sincere I can pardon him a 
little brusqueness, which may be his only 
misfortune.’’ 


It is not yeneering to be polite. We are 


apt to grow confused on this subject, and. 


to fancy that there is a natural wvonflict 
between goodness of heart and elegance of 
deportment. The fact is, life would be a 
far more agreeable thing if politeness were 
more assiduously cultivyated.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


» 


A sad-looking man went into a chemist’s. 
“Can you give me,”’ he asked, ‘‘some- 
thing that will drive from my mind the 
thought of sorrow and bitter recollection?’’ 
And the druggist nodded and put him a 
little dose of quinine and wormwood and 
rhubarb and Epsom salts and a dash of 


castor oil, and gaye it to him; and for six 


months the man eould not think of any- 


thing in the world except new schemes for 
getting the taste out of his mouth.--Boston 
Transcript, 


“Only a Bit of Land-Locked 
Bay.” 
Only a bit of land-locked bay, 
With a haunting face on the further side; 
Yet the ocean as well might bar the way, 
So far from each other our lives divide. 


For you jest at times, and at times you 
pray, | 

And you tread a path 
mine; 

And the world is with you from day to 
day, : 

And all that you are I dare not -divine. 

—Auberon Herbert. 


that .cannot be 


The most remarkable gold beetles in the 
world are found in Central America. The 
head and wing cases are brilliantly pol- 
ished with a luster as of gold itself. To 
sight and touch they have all the seeming 
of metal.. Oddly enough, another species 
from the same region has the appearance 
of being wrought in solid silver, freshly 
burnished. These gold and silver beetles 
have a market value. They are worth from 
$25 to $50 each.—Boston Transcript. 


HonestCure for Tobacco Habit. 

One can’t tell the truth too often. To- 
bacco is injurious to health, disturbs the 
heart, causes nervousness. SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, destroys crav- 
Img, restores the system to its normal con- 
dition. 25c. a box, mearly all druggists. 
Booklet free. Eureka Chemical Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Off for the East. 


Travelers to Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia and other eastern points are waking up 
to the beauties of a trip over the GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM and LEHIGH 
VALLEY R. R. Besides the great St. Clair 
Tunnel, Niagara Falls and Buffalo, the Elp 
includes a day ride through the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Switzerland of America. The train 
leaving Chicago at 3:02 : m. daily, is one of 
the best features of the trip. It is vestibule 
throughout, carries Pullman Buffet sleepers 
and Dining Car; is steam heated, lighted by 
gas, and the ae of any of the famous 
trains out of Chicago. Ticket office, 103 
Clark Street, L. R. Morrow, City Ticket 
Agent. 
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The New Bible and Its 
New Uses, 


——By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER,—— 


Author of ‘‘Jesus Brought Back,”’ ‘*Prob- 
lems in American Society,’’ Hte. 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction: The New Bible; 1. Hrrors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself: 
IIT. The Bible as Authority; Appendix; Con 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


He has been very succesful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost thelr faith in the old Bible of tradition 
and dogma, and need to be shown the substantial 
worth of what criticism leaves unharmed of 
literary value and spiritual quickening.-— 7’he 
New World. 


286 PAGES, CLOTH, $1.00 


_+-———_ SS. 


COMFORTINGS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1,00 | 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Practical Politics. 
A LAY SERMON, 


st ut BY 2 ut 


WILLIA ENT 
Alderman ined. Ward. : 
Delivered at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Sept. 13, 1896. 
Published by Publication Committee of 
“All Souls Church. 


For Sale at = = 


THE NEW UNITY OFFICE, 


Monadnock Building, - Chicago, 
And at leading book stores and news stands 
in the city. PRICE 10 CENTS 


HE FEDERALIST, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . ; : 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill. 


Old and New. 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundations of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

ta. Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Acknowledgments. 


RECEIPTS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS. OF 


RELIGION FOR THIRD YEAR, BEGINNING 
JUNE 1, 1896, To JANUARY, 189%: 


Amount previously acknowledged........ $659.13 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, New York City... 20.00 
Alvin Jormmer, POLO, Ilh.... . .. 3. ieee A 
ae Sceeeereers UN. i i Sw he cece ne vere 1.00 
Mrs. Mary T. Strong, Chicago............. 5.00 
Chas. H. Williams, Baraboo, Wis......... 5.00 
W. L. Sheldon. St, Louis, Mo.... ......... 5.00 

ES a & LR ROARS BERRA OND ieee 710.13 


Men Who Work Hard 
Need Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Taken at bedtime it brings sound, sweet sleep; 

quiots the nerves and builds up brain tissue. It’s 
geod for digestion too—take a little after meals. 


According to Household Words during 
a confirmation tour in the diocese of: Peter- 
borough, Dr. Creighton put up one evening 
in an old manor house, and slept in a room 
supposed to be haunted. Next morning, 
at breakfast, the Bishop was asked whether 
he had seen the ghost. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied 
with great solemnity, ‘‘but I have laid the 
spirit; it will never trouble you again.” 
On being further interrogated as to what 
he had done, the Bishop said: ‘‘The ghost 
instantly vanished when I asked for a 
subscription towards the _ restoration of 
Peterborough Cathedral.’’— The Outlook. 


The Most Unique Calendar of 


the Season 
has just been issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. Copy can be secured by 
sending six cents in stamps to cover postage, to 
A. J. Smith, G. P. A,, Cleveland. 


Personally Conducted Tour 
Through Mexico. 


The North-Western Line has arranged 
for a personally conducted tour through 
Mexico, under the auspices of Mr. J. J. 
Grafton, the well-known excursion mana- 
ger. The party will rendezvous at Chi- 
cago, and leave there Tuesday morning, 
February 2, 1897, in a Special Vestibuled 
Train of Palace Sléeping Cars, Observa- 
tion Cars and Dining*+Cars, which will be 
their home for the entire trip. During the 
tour, which will consume thirty days, all 
of the cities and almost every place of 
interest in th‘s wonderful country will be 
visited. To ‘accommodate those who de- 
sire to remain longer than thirty days, ar- 
rangements will be made for the extension 
of the time limit tickets. Illustrated 
pamphlets and full information as_ to 
rates, ete., will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Ticket Agents Chicago & North- 
Western Rallway. 


THE MONADNOCK, 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, ee ee ea tans os 1.50 
de we us deh aba 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions.. A book of selections 
giving pelnts of harmony between the re- 
yresentatives of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. — .30 
Applied Religion 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... = .10 
III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes........  .10 
The wy 20 of the World. (First Series.) 
1. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... | 
Il. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry | 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics | 1oets 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... feaph 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason | ~°"' 


VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity | 
Vil. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
The Cause of the Toiler 10 


ae: 6 ¢ © 8 68 64 @«-6 © 6-80 66°06 8 6 2 


CS ee ne, | | 
Pe ne kk ove kccdtwe 20 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ —_.1€ 
The Selfishness of Grief..................... 05 
Death as a Friend (out of print)............ 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
Be ee 05 
The Education of the Soul.................. .05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ .10 


The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged.... | oC ae 


{| What is Materialism? 
The Dual Iystery ) What is Spirituality? § bay 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 
— of Proceedings of the First Am. 
oO SS era 


ng. of Lib. Rel. Soc.....:... 2 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 

THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 
POWELL. 

This book [now in its fourth wae ating is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 
Liberty and Life. Discourses by F. P. 

POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 

paid 20C. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 


In white or tinted paper....-................ 15e. 
A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp, 
as $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. <A study of Goethe’s 
oT I oi Sa Ka hae chs'e bev 10e 
Te SS Oe We IE a oon ccc esicciccecces 10¢. 


The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual..................50e. 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. 

The Faith that Makes Faithful. By W. C 


GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 
NN Ss Sa ee Ce re BOK 


More than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
RE I anc sve ev acccs pani ch cakdas beie bes 1.00 


Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 


Authors (White and Gold)........ T5e. 
a  imnmeae .75C 
For Thought and for’ Remembrance. Dainty 

gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25e. 
The Beauty of Kindness. By James Vila 

ee ic O55 sh sk oka EE he Keke 10¢. 


Sent postpaid on recetpl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


CHICAGO, 
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CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 


Broad 
its tourist literature. 
Gauge Kach year it issues a 


new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. 8. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
aeck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man.is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 
CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 

Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 

ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘Dear 

Togetherness ** 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with arare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers. books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together fn 
gracious influence.’’-— Literary World. 


“Where all is so good perhaps there is no best. 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and listed up, they will do so.”’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 

Sent posipatd on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ctettes tn Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHurRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE. MEssiaH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hau, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE SOUL (Spiritualist ), 
Schiller Theatre, Mrs. Cora L. V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, St2inway 
Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
athenzeum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. MXMrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsAtanH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 


Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 


Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. 


Oak ParRK Unity.Cuurcn (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
Salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 1l A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30\4. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. Mm. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 

St. Pau.’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 


Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2Ist street. EK. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 


CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 


R. A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall, 
I. S. Moses, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book ROOMS OF THE HEapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 98. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT ‘THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Lowell Times.—The books are very beautiful, 
and excellently adapted for simple gifts. Their 
value, however, is in their contents; self-develop- 
ment, helpfulness, unselfishness, great-hearted 
manliness. . 


Power and Use 
By John W. Chadwick. 


Those who have grown to know how good Mr. 
Chadwick’s ‘average’ work is will appreciate the 
value of the present volume when they learn that 
his friends consider the material herein to be of 
his very best. And the highest expectations will 
not be disappointed. The chapters here printed 
are Keen, sympathetic, suggestive and helpful to 
an extraordinary degree. The little volume will 
abundantly exemplify its suggestive title; it will 
not only bring to many the consciousness of un- 
suspected Power and ten in themselves, but the 
book itself will be this to every reader. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


The House Beautiful. By Wm. C. Gannett. 
As Natural as Life By Charles G. Ames. 
In Love with Love. By James H. West. 

A Child of Nature. By Marion D. Shutter. 


Baltimore American. — There is a tranquil, 


| strengthening, uplifting power in these little 


books that makes one cherish for them, when 
they have been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, 
grateful sentiment with which we treasure dear 
friends. oo . 
Cloth, bevelled, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special white and gold edition, full gilt, each $1.00. 


*,*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
741 High Street, - = = = BOSTON. 


Send your name fora Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, . 


FIELDHZFLOWERS 


Che Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘°*A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from. the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’’? Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world’s great- 
est artists as their contribution to the Monument 
Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
afactured for $7. For sale at book stores or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, fli. 


Climax Dish Washer. 


Welead themall. Seeour 
FREF list of testimonials. Best 

Machine made. More of 
| - them being sold. The 
verdict of the prem has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
* vr Women. All can be 
= convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
oe of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... | 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it atrial. 

The firm who is afraid 
} to let you try their in- 

f cubator before buying 
am it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will scll 
mm you ours ON TRIAL. 
NOT A CENT until 
tried, anda child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a SE We 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you § cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there isin 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses. 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of threc 
persons interested in poultry and ~ cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 su and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


